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Editor’s Note.--This article is the first of two on labor in Saudi 


Arabia. 
patterns of Aramco. 


The second article will deal specifically with employment 


THE LABOR SITUATION IN SAUDI ARABIA" 





Background 

Saudi Arabia is approximately one- 
fourth the area of the United States; 
most of the country is desert. This 
ancient land has been unified only in 
the last century. The government is a 


theocratic monarchy whose constitution 
is the Koran. Islam is the only recog- 
nized religion and plays a dominant 
role in the lives of the people. The 
language is Arabic and the various 
regions have distinctive dialects. 
English is acknowledged as a_ second 
language and is taught in the secondary 
schools; in the urban areas and among 
the better educated, it is widely 
understood. 

Nearly 50 percent of the gross nation- 
al product (GNP) and more than 80 per- 
cent of government revenue are derived 
from the petroleum industry, which has 
been the main motivating force behind 
the modernization of the economy in the 
last decade. According to official 
Saudi sources, the country has the 
largest oil reserves in the world. Per 
capita income for a population of 3.7 
million in 1967 was estimated conserva- 
tively at over US$400; most of the income 
generated accrues to a minority of the 
population. 


Population and Labor Force 


All estimates of the population of 
Saudi Arabia are broad approximations. 
A government census carried out in 1962- 
63 estimated a population of about 3.3 
million; United Nations estimates indi- 





*By Joan Clarke of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 

1/ Small settlements. 

2/ If the U.N. estimate is used as a 
basis of calculation, a labor force of 
over 1.5 million in 1966 is indicated. 





cate 6.9 million in 1966. Four million 
probably reflects the present popula- 
tion with some accuracy. The _ total 
population includes ahigh proportion of 
young persons; almost 70 percent were 
30 years of age or under at the time of 
the 1962-63 census. 

About 20 percent 
are settled 


of the population 
in urban areas, 20 percent 
are nomadic tribes, and the rest live 
in villages (table 1). The population 
of the water holes 1/ is largely nomadic 
but is attaining amore settled character 
as larger numbers of young nomads now 
attend school. The greatest proportion 
of the population is engaged in agri- 
cultural production despite the aridity 
of the country asa whole; about 12 per- 


cent of GNP originates from agricul- 
ture. Urban population growth has been 
rapid, as a result of the movement of 


workers from rural *reas, and is concen- 
trated in the five major cities: Riyadh 
(176,000); Mecca (165,000); Jiddah 
(152,000); Medina (77,000); and Ta'if 
(60,000). 

The Central Planning Organization of 
Saudi Arabia calculated a_ labor force 
figure 2/ and the geographic distribu- 
tion of the population and labor force 
as discussed below for 1962-63. 

The employed labor force was defined 
as men of working age, 16 to 65; they 
numbered about 822,000 in 1962-63. The 
estimate of 800,000 shown in table 1 
is based on the premise that some of 
these persons were incapacitated and 
some retired. 

Government is the largest single em- 
ployer; it employed an estimated 123,000 
persons in 1967. Employment in the 
petroleum (and chemical) industries in 
the public sector is concentrated in the 
General Petroleum and Mineral Organisa- 
tion (Petromin), established by the 
Government in 1962, and probably now 
totals 2,000-2,500 workers. 











Table 1. Geographic Distribution of Population and Labor Force, 


1962-63 Census 


[In thousands | 


























5 Other 
Category Total major settled Water 
cities places holes 
Dopulatioh ..cescccscrccscscccccecs 3,300 630 2,250 420 
Males of working age..... seecseces 822 173 546 103 
Estimated employed labor force... 800 170 530 100 
Source: Saudi Arabia, Central Planning Organization, Economic Report, 1965 | 





Riyadh, 1965. 








Total employment inthe private sector 
in 1962-63 was estimated to be 116,000 
persons in 49,000 establishments. The 
largest number of workers was employed 
in various commercial activities (48,000) 
and in services (20,000), and in manu- 
facturing (22,000). Almost one-half 
of this industry's workers were in a 
wide range of small establishments which 
produce basic consumer items of food 
and clothing. The construction industry 
and the oil industry probably employed 
over 15,000 workers in 1969. 

A high level of worker productivity 
has been reached in the petroleum in- 
dustry; the 1965 Economic Report of the 
Central Planning Organization of Saudi 
Arabia estimates the annual output per 
worker in oil at SR1ls143,000, 3/ in 
other private sector nonagricultural em- 
ployment at SRls3,240, in government at 
SR1s6,690, in the settled agricultural 
sector at SRlsl,580, and among nomads 
at SRls510. The productivity of the 
unskilled Saudi Arab manual laborer is 
seriously challenged by his foreign 
counterpart from less favored Arab 
countries who has a strong motivation 
to work hard. 


Unemployment and 
Underemployment 


It is roughly estimated that about 
5 percent of the labor force is un- 
employed; the fewest unemployed are in 
the Eastern Province. Highest levels 
of unemployment are in the main urban 
areas. Underemployment is common in 


both rural and urban areas, but has not 
been measured. 


The percentage of school dropouts is/ 
high. It is estimated that by 1971 the| 
Kingdom will have nearly 200,000 young | 


males under 20 years of age (approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the labor force) 


who have less than a primary education. 


Supply of Skills and 
Manpower Planning 


Government labor exchange statistics 
and other informed sources indicate « 
serious shortage of skilled workers at 
most levels. In some activities, such 
as stevedoring, the labor force works 
double shifts. Skilled construction 
workers, electricians, carpenters, and 
plumbers are in short supply; the 
shortage has led to the hiring of large 
numbers of foreign workers. Foreign 
workers from economically less favored 
Peninsula countries also perform heavy | 
manual work for which they are much 
better paid than they would be in their 
country of origin, and they compound the 





unemployment situation for Saudi Arabs. 
Their employment is discouraged by the | 
government but nevertheless it con- 
tinues. Over one-third of all workers 
in urban establishments. enumerated in 
1962-63 are thought to be non-Saudi| 
Arab, according to a later (1964-65) 
survey made by the Ministry of Labor in 
nine cities. In Jiddah (the main port 
city and center of diplomatic personnel), 





3/ SR1s45=USS1. 














foreign workers outnumber Saudi Arabs 
in the employed work force. 

Shortage of teachers is hindering the 
formation of abetter skilled Saudi Arab 
work force. A recent (1968) report 
states that 40,000 additional teachers 
will be~required if universal education 
is to be achieved under a Saudi teaching 
corps. Data also indicate that over 
8,000 more teachers will be required to 
staff new schools opening during the 
1966-71 period. Many teachers now em- 
ployed inthe Saudi schools are recruited 
from other Arab countries. 

The existing curricula of the higher 
educational and vocational and techni- 


cal public institutions are not yet 
designed to fill training needs for 
available employment. Difficulty in 


filling skilled positions in blue-collar 
industrial work stems partly from the low 
status with which many economically and 
socially: useful functions are viewed by 
the population. The Government has 
recognized the need for vocational and 
technical training. A joint Saudi Arab 
Government/ILO accelerated training 
program was started in 1963 under the 
aegis of the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Affairs. While these programs have met 
some of the need for skilled workers an 
even greater training effort is still 
required. Twelve other government 
agencies provide training courses, and 
most of the 107 United Nations personnel 
working in Saudi Arabia in January 1969 
were engaged in training activities. 

The Government set up a Committee for 
Manpower Development and Utilization in 
1968 to prepare a long-range plan for 
the coordination and improvement of the 
Kingdom's manpower programs. The 
announced purpose was to assure optimum 
use of valuable human resources so that 
efficiency of national development 
programs can be increased. 


Conditions of Work 


Basic conditions of work are governed 
by law. Before the creation of an oil 
industry, labor affairs were governed 
Solely according to the principles of 
Islamic law, and these principles are 
still applied generally forthe informal 





regulation of labor-management relations 
and working conditions. The establish- 
ment of an oil industry created a specific 
need for formal legislation. In 1936, 
the Government enacted a “Compensation 
Regulation for Workmen in Technical and 
Industrial Enterprises." This regula- 
tion was amended several times during 
World War IL, and superseded finally on 
October 10, 1947, by the Labor and Work- 
men's Regulations, drafted by the 
Ministry of Finance and National Economy. 
These regulations, currently in effect, 
generally are referred to as the Labor 
Code. 

The Code, which loosely follows 
Western patterns, has been amended by a 
number of royal decrees. Revised labor 
regulations have been drafted; the 
latest draft isunder advisement with the 
Saudi Council of Ministers. 

Two additional laws have some bearing 
on labor although they do not deal 
specifically with this subject: The 
General Regulations for Government En- 
ployees, issued in 1958, and the Social 
Security Law (Royal Decree No. 18 of 
August 18, 1962). The law governing 
public sector employment is favorable to 
employees and contains’ especially 
generous leave and sickness provisions. 
The Social Security Law is discussed 
briefly below. 

Although the Labor Code is designed 
primarily to regulate employment with 
foreign companies, it applies equally 
to all employers. Article I specifies 
that the Code is applicable to all in- 
dustrial, commercial, and agricultural 
concerns employing 10 or more workers 
for wages. The legislation does not 
apply to workers in agriculture. In 
the Eastern Province and in the Hejaz, 
the local labor offices discharge most 
responsibility for enforcement although 
ultimate authority rests with the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs. 
The Code covers minimum working age, 
hours of work, working days, paid leave, 
vacation, overtime, termination, arbi- 
tration, severance pay, and workmen's 
compensation. The Code also contains 
provisions for fringe benefits, dis- 
ciplinary actions, savings, and dis- 
missal. It includes instructions to 





»~ 


employers on employee relations, on 
maintaining records and health and 
safety reports, and on the frequency of 
wage payments, but it does not regulate 
wages. The Code provides that the Gov- 
ernment may require industrial enter- 
prises to (1) protect the health of 
workers and their families and improve 
their general condition; (2) set up 
shops from which workers may buy food, 
clothing, notions, and other goods in 
kind at fair prices; (3) establish 
clubs, gardens, and libraries for 
workers, and schools for the children. 

The minimum working age is set at 10 
years by article 6 of the Code; it may 
be raised or lowered in certain indus- 
tries with the permission of the Ministry 
of Finance, provided the health and 
safety regulations concerning young 
workers are fully implemented. Children 
rarely work in the industrial sector, 
except young persons serving as appren- 
tices, but children in rural areas par- 
ticipate in seasonal agricultural 
activities. 


Hiring 


The Government has sought to promote 
employment services by placing notices 
in newspapers requesting all jobseekers 
to register with the Ministry of Labor 
and Social Affairs and urging employers 
to apply at labor offices for Saudi 
employees. No special regulations 
(except for those relating to public 
sector employment) govern the method 
of recruitment. The recruitment of 
local labor by employers generally ison 
a personal basis; intermediaries play 
an important. role. The family, close 
relatives,and friends of workers already 
employed are among the principal sources 
from which a new employee is recruited. 
Employers rely on "gate applications" 
in recruiting unskilled labor. Office 
and skilled personnel areoften recruited 
by newspaper advertisements. 

Workers are required by law (art. 53) 
to have awork permit issued by the 
Government. 

Foreign workers must apply for work 
permits to the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Affairs. In practice, the appli- 


cant may be exempted from this require- 
ment if the employer already has con- 
sulted informally with the Ministry, 
Upon accepting employment, foreign 
workers must conclude a written agree- 
ment with their employer (art. 56). The 
Saudi Government enforces the terms of 
such agreements. In view of the higher 
skill levels acquired by Saudi Arabs 
in the oil industry in recent years 4/, 
employers have been’ restricted to 
hiring Saudi Arabs unless the necessary 
skill is unavailable. 

Upon hiring, employer and employee 
enter into an agreement for a definite 
or indefinite period, according to 
articles 11 and 12 of the Labor Code, 
Upon successful completion of a 90-day 
probation period, the employee hired 
for a definite period works until ex- 
piration of the contract. If he is not 
terminated on the expiration date of 
the agreement, it is renewed automatic- 
ally for an indefinite period. In an 
indefinite contract, each of the two 
parties has the right to cancel the 
contract and notify the other party, 
provided notice is given--3 days fora 
daily paid worker, 7 days for a weekly 
paid worker, and 30 days for a monthly 
paid worker (art. 12, as amended by 
Royal Order No. 3122 of January 31, 
1969). If the notice terms are not met, 
the defaulting party is required to pay 
for the defaulted time. 

Upon termination (art. 10(5)), the 
worker may request acertificate stating 
the date of his entry into a particular 
employment, his date of leaving, the 
kind of work in which he was engaged, 
and the salary and fringe benefits pro- 
vided him. 


Separations and Dismissals 


Separations fall generally into one 
of the following categories: Resigna- 
tion with notice, quitting without 
notice, or dismissal. The worker méy 
resign by giving oral orwritten notice. 
On separation, he receives the wages and 





4/ See Part II in a forthcoming issue 
of Labor Developments Abroad. 
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severance pay due him, including accrued 
vacation benefits (art. 12). 

A worker may quit his job legally with- 
out previous notice under any of the 
following circumstances: If the employer 
has obtained the worker's service under 
false pretenses (the worker must re- 
port the violation to the Ministry of 
Labor and Social Affairs within 1 month 
of the date of entry on duty); if the 
employer does not fulfill his obliga- 
tions under the provisions of the Labor 
Code; if he can prove that the employer 
committed an immoral act against the 
worker or a member of his family; if the 
employer assaults a worker or a member 
of his family; or if the employer will- 
fully fails to provide for the safety 
or health of the worker. 

If an employee severs his employment 
for any of the above reasons, the em- 
ployer, according to article 13, is 
required to pay 15 days' pay for workers 
paid on a piecework basis, based on 
total wages for the previous 3 months, 
and 15 days' pay for daily and weekly 
paid workers for each year of service, 
based on their last wage. In either 
case, the payment may not exceed 6 
months' wages. Monthly paid workers 
must receive one-half month's wage for 
each of the first 6 years worked and 1 
month's wage for each remaining year, 
based on the latest wage. The total 
payment is not to exceed 9 months' pay 
for employees who have worked less than 
20 years for the same employer, and 18 
months' pay for employees who have worked 
20 years or more. 

The employer may cancel a contract, 
without giving severance pay or previous 
notice to the worker, in any of the 
following cases (art. 16): If it is 
proved that the worker misrepresented 
himself to obtain the job; if the worker 
was hired on probation and proved un- 
satisfactory during his 3-month proba- 
tion period; if the worker willfully 
caused material loss to his employer, 
provided a government representative 
is notified within 24 hours after the 
employer learns of the occurrence; if 
it is proved that after he had been 
warned in writing the worker continued 


to ignore conspicuously posted safety 


instructions; if the worker absented 
himself from the job without legitimate 
reason for more than 15 days inter- 
mittently in 1 year or 7 days con- 
secutively; if the worker left the 
hospital, or other place of treatment, 
without permission; if it is proved 
that the worker has revealed industrial 
or commercial secrets concerning his 
work; if a worker assaulted his em- 
ployer or any of his work supervisors; 
or if the employer can prove that the 
worker committed a dishonorable, im- 
proper, or immoral act. 

Cases of dismissal or quitting with- 
out notice usually are settled on their 
individual merits, based on a settle- 
ment reached between the employee, the 
employer, and the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Affairs. 

The Code contains no retirement regu- 
lations. Although not required by law, 
some type of retirement system has been 
established in many enterprises; gener- 
ally a lump-sum separation payment is 
made. Methods of determining at what 
age such payments should be made are 
not uniform. 


Work Rules 


Employers of 50 workers or more are 
required to drawup regulations (art. 15 
of the Labor Code) regarding organiza- 
tion of work and workers in their estab- 
lishments, discipline, health, and 
safety. These rules mst be approved 
by the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Affairs. 


Disciplinary Action 


Should the employee wish to contest 
disciplinary action, he may appeal to a 
labor officer. In former years, worker 
appeal to the Moslem courts was the 
prevalent practice; in some instances, 
the courts would review the employer's 
actions and reinstate the worker with 
back pay. By tradition, a_ solution 
acceptable to both parties is reached 
out of court. 

Article 39 of the Code specifies that 
a foreign worker who abuses a Saudi Arab 
by word or deed, by ridicule, scorn, or 








insult is subject 
and may be brought 
and possibly deported. 

Disciplinary action other than dis- 


to legal proceedings 
to trial, punished, 


charge is hard to implement in Saudi 
Arabia. Until recently, large employers 
disciplined their employees by suspension 
without pay; the employees, however, 
looked on such action as providing them 
a holiday. In personnel management, 
incentives such as bonuses or promotions 
are much more effective than penalties. 


Hours of Work 


Articles 6(3)-a and 6(3)-b of the 
Labor Code establish a maximum 6-day 
workweek and 8-hour day. One or more 
daily breaks totaling not less than 1% 
hours are allowed for prayers and for 
rest (art. 6(3)-c) during the summer 
months. Breaks must be arranged so that 
a worker does not work more than 5 
consecutive hours. The worker is en- 
titled to 1 day of rest per week with 
full pay; Friday is the weekly rest day. 
During Ramadan, the Government sets the 
work schedule for Moslem employees at 
6 hours a day, and special orders per- 
tain to rest times during the summer 
months. In practice, most large en- 
ployers in Saudi Arabia have adopted 
work schedules which call for fewer 
hours of work than the maximum set by 
the Code. 

In accordance with article 
the Code, employers must carry out the 
provisions of their contracts with 
workers and may not require work other 
than that agreed upon except in cases 
of force majeure (art. 10(4). In such 
emergency situations, of which the Gov- 
ernment must be informed, the worktime 
may be extended to 11 hours a day, no 
one work period to exceed 6 consecutive 
hours. There are no regulations regard- 
ing nightwork. 


10(3) of 





Holidays 


The number of official holidays is not 
specified in the Code, but generally 
8 days a year are granted: Two or 3 
days for 'Id al-Fitr (the end of Rama- 
(Feast 


dan), 2-4 days for 'Id al-'Adha 


Workmen's Compensation 


of Sacrifice), and 1 day for the King's 
Accession Day. In addition, Westem 
employers generally observe Christmas 
and New Yéar's Day, when they grant 
their employees time off with full pay. 


Annual and Sick Leave 


The Labor Code (art. 47) provides for 
10 days' paid vacation per year of 
service, but most of the larger employers 
give more. Provisions for government 
workers are more favorable. Arab oil 
workers in general may earn up to 28 
days of vacation a year with full pay. 

A Royal Proclamation of January 1954 
required that the oil companies grant 
all Saudi Arab workers vacations similar 
to those given foreign employees brought 





from countries located east of the 
Atlantic Ocean. In addition to the 
paid leave provisions, some employers 
grant unpaid leaves of absence to their 
workers. In some cases, “pilgrimage 
leave" up to 60 days is granted to 
Moslem employees 
Medina. 

Article 47 also provides 15 days of 
sick leave per year with full pay. All 
workers covered by the Code are en- 
titled to a maximum of 1 month of sick | 
leave at half pay, if the illness 
occurs on the job (art. 18). Employers 
are required to pay for and provide in- 
jured workers with treatment, medica- 


tions, and transportation to a hospital. | 


oer 





Workmen's Compensation is provided for | 
under the Code, article 19 of which re- | 
quires that compensation be computed on 
a wage (daily, weekly, or monthly) 
which includes all benefits and allow- 





ances. The full wage is paid for the 
first week of a job-connected injury 
and 75 percent of the wage is paid | 
thereafter up to 1 year. A year is/ 


regarded as the period of temporary 
disability, defined in article 3 as 4. 
maximum of 1 year during which the 
worker is unable to earn the same wages 
as before his injury. At the end of 
this period, if the health authority 
determines that recovery is improbable 





to go to Mecca sa 




















and the condition of the worker's health 
does not permit him to return to work, 
the injury is considered a permanent 
total disability. The schedule of in- 
juries which are considered permanent 
partial disabilities is attached to the 
Labor Code. 

Compensation for permanent total dis- 
ability or death is made in accordance 
with article 25 of the Code, under which 
the employer is required to pay a lump 
sum by "class"' of worker according to 
the following schedule: 


Value of payment 





Saudi U.S. 

Class of worker riyals dollars 
First class worker 

EORER LOR). ccccocs 27 ,000 6,000 
Second class worker 

(semiskilled).... 18,000 4,000 
Third class worker 

(in training 

status).......+-- 12,000 2,667 


Because Saudi Arabia does not have a 
personal insurance system, the Govern- 
ment prescribes and administers the 
procedure for settlement of accident 
claims. Upon request by the disabled 
worker, his employer, or both, the Gov- 
ernment appoints a medical board com- 
posed of two doctors, one named by the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs 
and one by the employer, which examines 
the injured worker. If the medical re- 
port is unsatisfactory to employer, 
worker, or both, either may appeal to a 
medical appeals committee, consisting 
of the two initial doctors named in the 
case and two additional doctors appointed 
by the Ministry of Health. The decision 
of this committee is binding. If the 
injured worker ._is found to be totally 
disabled, the employer must begin dis- 
ability payment on receipt of the 
medical report. Payment is made to the 
Ministry of Labor which, in turn, pays 
the injured worker. In the event of a 
fatal injury at work, the employer is 


required to pay to the heirs the same 
amounts as for permanent total dis- 
ability. 


Social Security 


Almsgiving directly to the poor ac- 
cording to the Islamic obligations is 
the traditional informal type of social 
assistance. The social security system 
of Saudi Arabia was established in 
1962 as a part of the Ministry of Labor 
and Social Affairs, primarily to in- 
stitutionalize aid to orphans, ' the 
indigent, and the aged. The scope of 
the system gradually has expanded, and 
the Ministry now makes payments to the 
following categories of needy persons: 
(a) Orphans and fatherless children under 
age 18, (b) totally disabled persons 
and persons over age 65, and (c) women 
over 18 years of age who have no support. 
In addition, provisions have been made 
to extend temporary assistance to victims 
of floods, fires, and disasters. Appli- 
cations are submitted to local offices 


of the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Affairs. Revenue comes from two sources: 
Zakah, a traditional religious tithe, 
and budget appropriations, which have 
doubled over the last 5 years. 
Wages 

Little information is available on 


wage structures in Saudi Arabia. On 
the whole, wages paid for both skilled 
and semiskilled labor are higher than 
those in most other Arab countries, a 
situation brought about mainly by the 
oil industry, which has directly and 
indirectly benefited groups such as 
Government employees, professional per- 
sons and white-collar workers in general, 
contractors, and merchants. Roughly 
speaking, wages in the oil industry, 
the highest in the country, are twice 
as high as in the public sector where, 
in turn, they are twice as high as in 
the nonagricultural private sector; in 
agriculture, the wage is about one- 
half lower than wages in the nonagricul- 
tural sector. 

There is considerable variation in 
wage rates in the private sector (table 
2) except the oil industry. Salaries 


shown are based on a 40-hour workweek; 
the highest range in each class is paid 
only after 20 years’ 


service. There 





Table 2. Annual Salary Scales, 1969 Jidda were SRls3 for semiskilled workers; 
SRls3% for production workers; and 




















Salary range SRls4 for mechanics and electricians. Tal 

Class of worker Base pay in industrial and commercia] 
In Seudi viyels }/ enterprises is defined as the amount of} ——— 

pay agreed to in the employment con- 

Lessee meeceeees 46,000 55,000 tract, provided it is not less than the 
Zeveeeeeeeeece 38,700 47,475 lowest prevailing rate being paid for) ——— 

<P oo 30, 360 38 ,865 identical work in the establishment. 

Wesvssccccceees 22,425 29,670 The Code contains no minimum wage pro- 
Seseeeeeercees 18,340 24,010 vision, but basic rates sometimes are 
Boeeeeeeeecees 14,550 20,220 set by a Royal Proclamation; 4 proper) Profes: 
Teseceeececces 11,640 16,185 daily minimum wage also is recommendej! rela 
Siccccvcesecce 9,100 12,520 by the Ministry of Labor and Social/ Admini 
Dorcsccccccees 7,900 10,825 Affairs in an annual circular letter to oo | 
LO. se eeeeeeeeee 6,640 9,475 all employers. By tradition, the mini- — 
SS 5,560 7,810 mum hiring wage is subject to negotia-| fermer 
See 3,730 5440 tion and agreement between the large} work 
employers and the Government. Miners 
1/ SR1s45-US$1. The Labor Code provides for regular) _ “°™ 
pay periods and direct pay to the worker poses 
are six in-grade steps in each class. (art. 7, a, b, and c), and for with-) crafts, 
Foremen and supervisors are in classes holding conditions (arts. 8 and 9). A} work 
3-5, mechanics in classes 6 and /7, worker on a monthly or weekly wage may labo 
assistant mechanics in class 8, appren- be transferred to a daily wage only; Servic 
tices in classes 9 and 10, and unskilled with his consent (art. 10(2)). Skilled) “™* 

workers inthe two lowest classes. Among workers are paid on a monthly basis. 

the lowest rates in the private sector Generally, semiskilled and certain un- 

are starting monthly salaries for skilled skilled (second-class) workers are paid 

workers ranging from SR1s300-650 and on a daily basis, and pieceworkers 
rising to SRls800-900 after 1 year, generally are paid on a weekly basis.) ’fes 
according to performance. No schedule is provided for workers in ne 
Monthly wage rates for workers in training (third class). Full wages are} ang 
major occupational classifications in paid on the weekly rest day (art. 46)) Cleric 
the three cities of Medina, Ta'if, and and on official holidays (art. 49),) Sales 
Qateef are shown in table 3; these Overtime is paid at 25 percent over Farmer 
data should be interpreted with caution. regular time (art. 10(4)-c). Employers Phan 
They show wide variation in range of who have a set workweek of less. than nat 
pay in one occupation, but no pronounced 48 hours usually pay overtime only oa] Transp 
trend in differences between pay for work performed for more than 8 hours é#) work 
Saudi and non-Saudi workers. day or 48 a week, as defined by the) ‘téfts 
In the public sector, similar work may Code. Any work above the regularly es- ow 
be paid at SR1s400 a month; 90 percent tablished schedule, but not above the dite 
of all teachers earn less than SR1s600 48-hour week, is regarded as "extra" work 


a month. Hourly wages paid in 1968 by time and is paid at the straight tim) 7, 
Petromin at its steel rolling mill at rate. 5 
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Table 3. Monthly Wages in Medina, Ta'if, and Qateef, by Occupation and Nationality, 1965 
[In Saudi riyals 1/ | 
Medina Ta'if Qateef 
Occupation 
Range Average Range | Average Range | Average 
Saudi 
Average, all workers......... 85-2,500 249 | 50-2,000 302 100-672 279 
Professional, technical, and 
BOLACEd WOTKEFS.cccccccccccsececs 85-2,500 543 400-1, 200 800 -- -- 
Administrative, managerial, 
and executive workers..........+.. 354-2, 200 838 |350-2,000 862 240-500 347 
COCGR WOTRSUS 65k cccwc cc eccccces 325- 675 440 |200- 800 505 | 296-672 370 
MINTS < 0c 6s cine ce eessisecece 263- 410 279 |210- 240 219 -- ae 
Farmers, fishermen, and related 
DEEMOEB co ccccecccctecceccesceoseee 131- 131 131 ]156- 156 156 | 247-247 247 
Miners, quarrymen, and related 
ED scctescccesccecesseseseses 222- 222 222|257- 300 267 -- -- 
Transport and communications 
rrr rrr rrr rr Teer rr er 337- 337 337|240- 790 390} 420-420 420 
Craftsmen, production and related 
workers (including unskilled 
DET ccnneeshenetaneasehaece -1,500 289; 50- 795 275| 100-617 283 
Service, sport, and recreational 
DEE cS ete cee tosses eeeobesees - 250 198}130- 242 214; 227-227 227 
Non-Saudi 
Average, all workers......... 50-3, 308 380] 85-2,219 254|150-1,621 352 
Professional, technical, and 
WOLRCOD WOTROTS.. ccc ccscccccceses 100-3, 308 1,705} 250-3,219 1,690 -- -- 
Administrative, managerial, 
and executive workers........+++-. 250-1,964 1,507} 450-1,425 830) 650-1,621 1,297 
CRMNEORL WOCRNOTS sc ccvcccccesccccoces 238- 876 591] 275- 775 413|}300- 300 300 
BNO WORMOES 0.0 cccccccccccccscscess 120- 200 180} 85- 204 172 -- -- 
Farmers, fishermen, and related 
PCC ever aesesoecdssoessceses 163- 163 163}/120- 120 120 -- -- 
Miners, quarrymen, and related 
er TT CTT TTT TT Tr 299- 299 299] 216- 300 221 -- -- 
Transport and communications 
Clit ectek hee edwonnasanes 300- 300 300} 240- 270 258 -- -- 
Craftsmen, production and related 
workers (including unskilled 
OED 6066600 cee cee eden sien o% 50-1,400 377} 108-1 ,098 237} 150- 660 330 
Service, sport, and recreational 
re ee ee eee 138- 300 174 118- 218 184) 150- 181 172 
1/ SR1ls45=USS1. Source: Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, Ministry 





of Labour and Social Affairs, 


Central Depart- 


ment of Statistics, Statistical Yearbook, 1967 





(Damman, 1968), p. 128. 











FRINGE BENEFITS IN HONG KONG* 





Hong Kong's Industrial Employment 
Ordinance of 1964 isthe statutory basis 
for certain fringe benefits. In general, 
the Ordinance provides for: (1) Sick 
leave up to 12 days a year at 50 per- 
cent of regular pay; (2) a weekly rest 
day for all women and young workers, 
the day to be determined by management; 
and (3) 16 general holidays a year, 
with full pay, for employees of govern- 
ment, banks, andmajor commercial estab- 
lishments. 

In practice, employers generally ex- 
ceed the minimum statutory requirements 
on fringe benefits. Usually provided 
are: (1) Free or subsidized housing; 
(2) free or subsidized food ora _ food 
allowance; (3) paid holidays; (4) medical 
care; (5) cash bonuses, including a New 
Year's bonus, a"good attendance" bonus, 
and an "efficiency" bonus; (6) free 
electricity oran allowance for the pay- 
ment thereof; (7) training; and (8) 
recreation facilities. 

Characteristically, the small family- 
type industrial enterprise prevails in 
Hong Kong, and labor-management rela- 
tions are paternalistic. The Chinese 
employer in particular assists the lower 
paid worker through fringe benefits not 
only as an incentive to greater effi- 
ciency and employment stability, but 
also because the Chinese worker typically 
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benefits 
social security 


prefers immediate tangible 
rather than long-term 
benefits and pensions. 

Housing is the most important fringe 
benefit in Hong Kong. The colony has a 
total land area of less than 400 square 
miles, 80 percent of which is marginal 
land. About 3,000,000 out of the total 
population of 3,800,000 live in an area 
of about 200 square miles or 8 percent 
of the land. In addition to the housing 
provided by a number of employers, pub- 
lic housing has accommodated about 
950,000 people, largely in newly estab- 
lished resettlement areas. 
1967, according to a Hong Kong Govern- 
ment report, 1/ about 500,000 people 
were still living in squatter huts, 
erected on hillsides and rooftops of 
buildings. The effect on the _ work 
attitude of a worker whose home en- 
vironment is the squatter area, exposed 
to disease because of lack of sanitary 
facilities and to landslides during 
heavy rains, is important to employers, 
many of whom assist their workers by/| 
providing company housing. 





In March} 





*By Yi Tsien of the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 

1/ Hong Kong Government, Commissioner 
of Labor, Annual Departmental Reports, 


1967-68. (Hong Kong, 1969), p. 39. i 
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WESTERN EUROPE 





Austria 


Shortage of Scientists and Engineers 
Projected for 1970's. The Austrian In- 
stitute for Economic Research has pro- 
jected a serious shortage of high-level 
technicians and engineers for the 
1970's. According to its findings, en- 
rollment of male students in engineering 
and physical sciences colleges dropped 
from 30 percent of the total male 
student body in 1960-61 to under 20 
percent in 1966-67. A small absolute 
increase will be offset, to some ex- 
tent, by the expected emigration of a 
significant number of graduates, es- 
pecially to Germany, 

Students and teachers 
reluctance to embark on technical and 
scientific studies primarily to the 
length and difficulty of the prescribed 
curriculums. Six to 8years of study are 
required to graduate, and 15 percent of 
the students study for as long as 9 
years; about 55 percent drop out along 
the way. Factors also contributing to 
the problem include a shortage of teachers 
and student demands for better classroom 
facilities andmore liberal arts courses 
within engineering curriculums. 

The Ministry of Education is studying 
proposals for shortening the length of 
required studies and for simplifying 
and making courses more attractive to 
entering students. Even if these 
changes are put into effect, however, 
they will be too late to have an impact 
on the size of graduating classes in 
engineering and physical sciences in the 
early and mid-1970's. Employment of 
foreign technicians appears to be the 
only 
bassy, Vienna. 








attributed the 





Denmark 


Recent Labor Developments. In ad- 
the National Wage Contract 





dition to 





solution at this time.--U.S. Em- 


discussed in the July issue of Labor 
Developments Abroad, there have been 
other recent labor developments. 





Unemployment. The 1968 average unem- 
ployment rate of 5 percent of the insured 
work force, composed of union members 
only, 1/ was nearly double that of the 
previous year (2.7 percent), and was 
the highest since 1959. The unemploy- 
ment rate began to climb in June 1967, 
when it stood at 1 percent; it reached 
8.6 in January 1968. The monthly un- 
employment figures throughout 1968 con- 
tinued to be higher than the figures for 
the corresponding months in the previous 
year and finished at 9 percent in 
December 1968. 

This increase inthe unemployment rate 
over previous years results largely 
from the deflationary policy instituted 





in 1967 to bring under control the 
country's sharp increases in prices. 
The consumer price index rose only 4 


percent in 1968, 
cent in 1967. 

In the spring of 1969, employment in 
manufacturing and construction increased 
because of the reduction of the workweek 
in June 1968 from 44 hours to 42%. 

To decrease the level of unemployment, 
the Government is attempting to create 
more jobs inexport industries. Although 
employment figures in these specific 
industries are not available, total ex- 
ports in February 1969 had increased 17 
percent over last year. Danish Govern- 
ment economists fear that the growth of 
domestic demand plus expanded exports 


compared with 10 per- 





1/ In Denmark, each individual union 
administers its own unemployment in- 
surance fund. Approximately 700,100 
workers were covered by these insurance 
funds in 1968. The high unemployment 
rate has depleted the funds of some of 
the small unions, but these funds have 
been kept in operation through Govern- 
ment advances. 


ll 





may lead to new inflationary pressures, 


and a of labor later in the 
year. 

Farmworkers. Aggravating unemployment 
in urban areas is a continuous influx 
of farmworkers seeking industrial jobs. 
Farm Bureau statistics indicate that 
nearly 7,000 farm units cease production 
annually. From July 1967 to July 1968 
the number of employees in agriculture 
decreased 8,500. The agricultural labor 
force has declined from 143,900 in 1958 
to 40,800 in 1968. 

Democracy at the workplace. In _ the 
spring of 1968, the Danish Federation 
of Labor (LO) launched a campaign to 
familiarize members with a new concept 
of codetermination called "democracy 
at the workplace." This new view of 
worker participation is aimed at re- 


shortage 








placing the present system of Joint 
Consultative Committees, composed of 
workers and owners, by “duly elected 


representatives of wage earners." 

Labor never has been fully satisfied 
with the Joint Consultative Committees, 
established in 1947, and has contended 
that labor is not consulted by manage- 
ment on major decisions, but is merely 


informed of results. The Danish Con- 
federation of Employers already has 
opposed labor's new plan. A real test 


between labor and management is not ex- 
pected until early 1971, when’ the 
agreement covering the Joint Consulta- 
tive Committees expires. 

Discontent among apprentices. Discon- 
tent among apprentices was persistent 
throughout 1968. Protest demonstrations 
were held during several union conven- 
tions, and youth organizations supported 
a general demonstration in Copenhagen 
in midsummer. 

The apprentices' demands focused on 
three principal areas: Shorter appren- 
ticeship periods, 2/ more formal in- 
stitutional instruction, and represen- 
tation in contract negotiations. Union 
support for these demands is halfhearted, 
because many union members view as 
traditional theconditions against which 








2/ Apprenticeship periods range from 
2to 5 years; in most trades, the 
period is 4 years, but may be extended 
to 5 years. 
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the apprentices are 
Embassy, Copenhagen. 


protesting.--U.S. 





Spain 


ILO Study Group Issues Interim Report, 
At the invitation of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO) 
appointed a three-man study group to 
examine the labor and trade union situa- 
tion in Spain. Purposes of the study 
group were (1) to report to the Govern- 
ing Body on labor and trade union 
standards in Spain compared with the 
standards of the ILO, and (2) to appraise 
the possibilities of future develop- 
ments in unionism. The results of its 
findings were released in an interim 
report May 30. 

The group divided its time almost 
equally between official consultations 
with government authorities and private 
interviews with Spanish citizens. "In 
arranging its private interviews, the 
group was primarily concerned to secure 
the broadest possible spectrum of inde- 
pendent opinion, including that of those 
critical of the present situation." 
The study group met with more than 100 
persons to obtain a balance of opinions 
expressed to it. Among those inter- 
viewed were 10 imprisoned persons, whose 
names were supplied by “international 
trade union organizations or leading 
advocates specializing in labor cases." 
In addition, at the request of inter- 
national trade union organizations, the 
group interviewed three persons re- 
stricted to their places of residence. 

The study group emphasized in its re- 





port that it received the fullest 
cooperation from the government, and 
that its interviews with private per- 


sons were characterized by frankness and 
freedom of expression. As a result, it 
stated its belief that the information 
gathered "far exceeds in comprehensive- 
ness, accuracy, and timeliness any pre- 
viously available." It made the follow- 


ing observations on the basis of this 
information: 

- The reasons for the government 
proclamation on January 24, 1969, of a 
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State of Exception, 3/ which lasted until 
March 25, were not related to the Labor 
and trade union situation, although if 
it had continued, the State of Exception 
would have affected profoundly the 
prospects for peaceful development of 
labor and trade unionism in Spain. 

. The study group “formed the im- 
pression that the charge of ill-treatment 
in prisons is ill-founded, but that ill- 
treatment in police commissariats has 
occurred to an extent which it is not 
in a position to assess."" It noted 
that in Spain and the international 
community a general belief exists that 
ill-treatment of prisoners is wide- 
spread. The group stated that three 
conditions must be fulfilled to dispel 
this belief. "The fundamental’ con- 
dition isof course that no ill-treatment 
should exist, but there are two other 
conditions which are also of great 
importance. They are, quite simply, 
that there should be strict regulations 
and instructions prohibiting any form 
of ill-treatment, severe punishment for 
their violation, and exemplary punish- 
ment of the offenders if any violation 
should occur; and that there should be 
an authoritative public statement by 
the Spanish Government that this is 
their policy and that itwill be strictly 
enforced." 

- The group urged the government’ to 
adopt a policy of amnesty or pardon for 
imprisoned trade unionists. "The 
fundamental question arises of whether 
there can be much progress inthe peace- 
ful evolution of the labor and trade 
union situation in Spain while in- 
prisonment, or other forms of detention 
remain a recognized penalty for activi- 
ties which would be regarded in other 
countries as legitimate trade union 
activities but are regarded as illegal 
under Spanish: law .... One can hardly 
conceive of a fruitful dialogue within 
Spain concerning the future of the trade 
union movement which will command 





3/ The State of Exception was a decree 
which suspended 5 articles of the con- 
stitution relating to civil rights. The 
State of Exception isthe Spanish equiva- 
lent of a state of emergency or state 
of siege, short of martial law. 





general confidence outside Spain unless 
the necessary parties within Spain... 
are all ina position to participate 
freely inthe dialogue and, once enabled 
so to participate by a generous amnesty 
or pardon, enjoy full freedom of ex- 
pression and of meeting for the purpose 
of making known their views .... The 
Study Group trusts that its plea on be- 
half of persons detained for what would 
be regarded in other countries 4s 
legitimate trade union activities, to 
which it attaches great importance, will 
not pass unheard." 

. Regarding the trade union movement, 


the Study Group observed that "there 
are three types of movement in Spain 
which are in greater or lesser degree 


of a trade union character and which 
overlap with and interpenetrate each 
other ina most complex way." One, 
the Spanish Syndicate Organization (SSO), 
called in this report the Trade Union 
Organization, is not only legal but 
official and nationwide. Of the other 
two, “one is largely a movement of 
spontaneous protest in origin and the 
other the projection in Spain of the 
international trade union movement." 
The latter two movements are "not only 
unofficial but illegal"; their main 
strength is in the most important in- 
dustrial regions of the country. With- 
in the SSO, the study group found a 
universal, insistent, and irresistible 
pressure for change" at all levels, as 
well as demand for a far-reaching re- 
vision of the existing trade union law. 
It urged a reconciliation with the de-— 
sire for change, and concluded by call- 
ing for reform of the trade union law 
as follows: 


"Firstly, all posts of authority in 
the trade union movement, including the 
highest, should be filled by election. 

"Secondly, ... the law should ensure 
the complete autonomy and effective 
practical equality of trade unions of 
workers and trade unions of employers; 
if they remain partners in a more com- 
prehensive organization jointly re- 
sponsible to them the terms of the 
partnership must be such as not to im- 
pair the confidence in either partner 
of its membership; unless this con- 
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dition is fulfilled, 
cannot 


outside the 

with workers, representatives 

the trade union of workers. 
"Thirdly, ... 


that 


all appointed officials 


the authority of, and 
instructions from, its elected officers, 


and that properties administered by the 


Trade Union Organization should be vested 
in or assigned for the benefit 
membership and administered under the 
authority of its elected officers. 
“Fourthly, ... the law should pro- 
vide that the Trade Union Organization, 
while subject to the law of the State, 
should not be subject to direction or 
control by any political movement; any 


the partnership 
succeed and employers will be 
compelled by practical necessity to deal 
trade union of employers 
outside 


the law should ensure 
of the 
Trade Union Organization are subject to 
receive their 


of its 


“Labor and Trade Union Situation in 


relations which it may have with 4 


political movement should be 
determined by its membership. 

"“Fifthly, the law should guarantee 
freedom of expression and meeting which 
makes it possible for all schools of 
trade union opinion to enjoy freedons 
within a freely accepted unity. The 
details will need careful consideration, 
but it must not be assumed that free- 
dom and unity are incompatible with 
each other. 

"The effect of these changes in the 
place of the Trade Union Organization 
in the State would inevitably be a 
shift of emphasis from the privileged 
status of the Organization to greater 
freedom for its members."--Interim Re- 
port of the Study Group to Examine the} 


freely 








Spain. 








U.S.S.R. 


Bank Savings Increase. In the Soviet 
Union at the end of 1968, there were 
68.4 million individual savings accounts 
in 76,500 State savings banks compared 
with 14.3 million accounts in 40,300 
banks at the end of 1950. The ratio of 
depositors to population in 1968 was 1 
to 3.5, compared with 1 to 13 in 1950. 
The amount of deposits likewise has in- 
creased steadily from year to year; at 
the end of 1968, the deposits equaled 
32.4 billion rubles ($35.6 billion) 
compared with 1.9 billion rubles ($2.1 








billion) in 1950. The average deposit 
at the end of 1968 was 473 rubles} 
($520); in 1950, it was 124 rubles) 
($136). 

Depositors receive 3 percent interest. 
The state makes the deposits available 
to the Gosbank (State Bank) for financ- 
ing production. 

The steady increase in the number ané 
size of savings accounts reflects the 
increasing confidence of Soviet citizens 
in the Soviet savings banks, as well 4s 
the continued shortage of consumer goods 
such as automobiles and refrigerators.- 
Soviet Press. 
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EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 





SATS 


Hong Kong 


Employment Ordinance of 1968 Becomes 





Effective. The Employment Ordinance, 
effective September 27, 1968, is the 
most important piece of legislation 
promulgated during the year. Essen- 
tially, this ordinance provides for the 
protection of employees' wages and the 
regulation of employment agencies; it 
also amends the labor law relating to 
contracts for overseas employment. The 
following are the most important pro- 
visions of the Employment Ordinance 
(1968): 


- One month's notice is required on 
termination of employment, to be given 
after 4 weeks' continuous employment 
in the absence of any expressed agree- 
ment to the contrary for a lesser 
period (a minimum of 1 week's notice is 
mandatory). Continuous employment for 
4 weeks means employment for a minimum 
of 3 days in each week and a minimum of 
6 hours each day. 

. During the first 3 months of a pro- 
bationary period, no notice need be 
given during the first month, but in 
the following 2 months, 1 week's notice 
or payment in lieu thereof is required. 

- Provisions for suspension from em- 
ployment and permission for an employer 
to lay off an employee for such periods 
as are expressly agreed to or implied 
in the contract of employment are now 
Clearly defined; the period of layoff, 
however, must not exceed 3 normal work- 
ing days in 1 calendar week. 

- The time, place, and manner of pay- 
ment of wages now are regulated by 
statute. 

- Allowable deductions from aworker's 
pay also are stipulated.--The Employers' 
Federation of Hong Kong 1968 Annual 








Report. 





South Viet Nam 


Joint Development Group Outlines Post- 
war Employment Problems. A Joint De- 
velopment Group, established by the 
Governments of South Viet-Nam and the 
United States, in March 1969, outlined 
two postwar employment problems: (1) 
Redeployment of the existing labor 
force, and (2) increasing employment 
opportunities for an expanding labor 
force. The conclusions were presented 
in a summary report entitled "The Post- 
war Development of the Republic of 
South Viet Nam: Policies and Programs:" 








. Finding gainful employment for all 
persons displaced from their previous 
occupation as a result of the war. 
These persons include most of the Armed 


Forces; farm families who have left 
their villages to seek safety; and 
those employed in construction, serv- 


ice, andother industries related to the 
war. 

. Maintaining high levels of employ- 
ment in an economy in which the labor 
force may expand more rapidly than work 
opportunities. In the next 10 years 
the economically active portion of the 
population will grow rapidly because of 
past high birth rates and an increasing 


percentage of the population partici- 
pating in production. If present 
tendencies continue, the labor force 


will grow about 300,000 each year inthe 
next ten years, and serious unemploy- 
ment or underemployment may result. 


The Redeployment of Labor 


Redeployment of the labor force in 
the first years of peace will be the 
less formidable. Demobilization on a4 


significant scale shortly after the war 
ends, before investment programs have 
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had time to take effect, would create 
difficult problems for the economy. 
However, Viet Nam's military  estab- 
lishment may be maintained near its 
present level for some time or even 


increased when the Allied Forces are re- 
duced. The early release of service- 
men who possess skills useful in re- 
construction will be beneficial to the 
economic development. 


Refugees 


Approximately 480,000 refugees, 
of whom came from farms, represent the 
most urgent manpower problem. About 
one-fourth have acquired new skills 
and probably will not want to return to 
their villages. The remaining three- 
fourths will resume farming, either in 
the villages from which they originally 
came or in other rural areas. The 
development of land and water resources 
and the resettlement of abandoned village 
lands, described elsewhere in this re- 
port, aredesigned tohelp these refugees 
earn 4 living. Possibly 300,000 hectares 
of once productive farm land are waiting 
to be brought back into cultivation. 
Viet Nam's forest potential will require 
60,000 men, exclusive of the numbers who 
will find work in timber processing. 


many 


Industrial Employment 


Following the war, industry will pro- 
vide opportunities for the residue of 
the refugees who stay in the towns, or 
for the men and women presently working 
in industries which support the war 
effort. Getting factories into produc- 
tion will require time even if private 
investment is available. In the first 
5 years industry maybe able to employ 
only 30,000 more than its existing 
labor force. By 1978, the industrial 
labor force is expected to rise to be- 
tween 250,000 and 300,000. However, 
no serious problem in absorbing these 
workers is expected. If a large military 
establishment is continued, some residual 
employment will be perpetuated; and most 
skilled workers leaving the military 
should find work in the domestic and 
service industries or in public works 
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which will be initiated during recon- 
struction. 


Public Service 


The public service is large and in some 
sectors is underemployed. Measures to 
improve its efficiency and productive 
capacity are desirable, but itis doubt- 
ful whether any significant reduction 
in numbers is practicable. Some re- 
sponsibilities of the government will 
be greater after thewar; inmany areas-- 
agricultural extension, for example-- 
activities should expand, not contract; 
and if any reduction in numbers occurs, 
as through decentralization, alterna- 
tive employment can be found for capable 
men in regional development agencies and 
in provincial and local governments. 


Employment Conclusions 


Generally, the investment programs 
described in the following part of this 
report suggest that as long as financial 
resources, domestic or external, are 
forthcoming, enough work needs_ to be 
done to occupy all who will require em- 
ployment when the war ends. Problems 
may arise in particular localities; but 
labor has become more mobile than before 
the war, and an efficient job placement 
service, which should be established 
now before the crisis arises, would 
resolve most of these difficulties. 
Some cases may require special labor- 
intensive types of public works in the 
overall development program, but residual 
unemployment should not necessarily be 
given the highest priority from an 
economic point of view. Productive em- 
ployment isvastly preferable to relief. 

On the assumption that large military 
establishments will be maintained and 
sufficient financial resources will be 
provided for rural resettlement, serious 
unemployment is unlikely in the immedi- 
ate postwar years. The long-run fore- 
cast is less optimistic. Should the 
potential work force continue to grow at 
the rate of 300,000 a year, providing 
employment for all may not be possible. 
If manufacturing is estimated to absorb 
no more than 300,000 workers in 1978, 
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agriculture still will be the principal 
Over the next 


source of employment. 
20 years, water control, irrigation, 
and land reclamation should make more 


extensive agriculture possible on land 


already cultivated and could increase 
the cultivation of a million or more 
hectares. This contribution to long- 


term employment is substantial, but will 
not solve the problem. 

In the long run, Viet Nam, well en- 
dowed with resources in land and water, 





to feed its rapidly grow- 
ing population only at the cost of 
lower standards of living than its 
citizens should enjoy, unless effective 
measures are taken to limit the birth 
rate. The 10 years of postwar re- 
construction and development, in which 
radical but beneficial changes in the 
society will take place, also offer a 
period of grace in which the population 
can learn the necessity for such meas- 
ures. 


will be able 
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CONSUMER EXPENDITURES AND LEVELS OF CONSUMPTION 
OF WAGE WORKERS AND OF SALARY WORKERS 
IN SIX INDUSTRIALLY ADVANCED COUNTRIES” 





This is the second of three articles 
presenting statistics from consumer ex- 
penditure surveys conducted from 1960 
to 1964 in selected industrially ad- 
vanced countries. The first article, 
which appeared in the July issue of 
Labor Developments Abroad, presented 
statistics on consumer expenditures and 
levels of consumption of wage and salary 
workers in the United States, France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, theNetherlands, 
and Japan, and of all households in 
Canada and the United Kingdom. It also 
contained an outline of concepts and 
the methods of the consumer expendi- 
ture surveys used for this series. 

This summary covers comparative con- 
sumer expenditures and levels of con- 
sumption of wage workers and of salary 
workers in the United States, France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands. Separate data for wage workers 
and for salary workers are not avail- 
able for the United Kingdom, Canada, 
and Japan. Composite data for wage 
workers and for salary workers were 
compiled for the United States from 
more detailed occupation breakdowns by 
weighting the published data according 
to proportions of wage and of salary 
workers in the population. The original 
survey data have been adjusted as much 
as possible within the limits of the 
published statistics inorder to present 
a standard classification for consumer 
expenditure categories. 

Annual consumption expenditures in 
national currencies and the comparative 
allocations of consumption and noncon- 
sumption expenditures are presented in 
table 3 on pages 20-21. Consumption 
expenditures took from 74 percent of 
total expenditures for salary workers in 
the United States and the Netherlands to 
92 percent of total expenditures for 
wage workers in France. In each coun- 
try, consumption expenditures took a 
smaller proportion of total expendi- 
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tures for salary workers than for wage 
workers. The differences were not sub- 
stantial, however, except in the United 
States and the Netherlands. Differences 
in the ratio of consumption expendi- 
tures to total expenditures largely re- 
flect relative differences in the major 
nonconsumption expenditure items, taxes 
and insurance payments. The percentage 
of total expenditures taken by consump- 
tion expenditures should not be mistaken 
for the percentage of current income 
spent for consumption, as total expen- 
ditures exclude income disbursements 
toward property equity, investment, and 
other forms of saving and include pur- 
chases and payments based on increases 
in debt or reductions in savings. 


Consumption Expenditures 


The annual consumption 
more than those of wage workers in the 
United States and Germany; about 45 per- 
cent more in Belgium, France, and the 
Netherlands, and about 50 percent more 
in Italy. Currency parity rates relating 
to consumer expenditures are not avail- 
able, so the relative values of annual 
consumption expenditures between coun- 
tries cannot be compared. Par value 
exchange rates are given in the table, 
but these rates should not be used in 
the place of purchasing power parity 
rates for comparing the relative values 


of consumption expenditures, since the 
exchange rates reflect only relative 
currency parities in international 
transactions. 


In general, salary workers _ spent 
smaller proportions of consumption ex- 
penditures than wage workers for food 
and clothing and spent Larger proportions 
than wage workers for housing, trans- 





*By Patricia Capdevielle of the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Labor Statistics. 
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of salary workers were about 33 percent | 
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portation, personal and medical care, 
and entertainment, recreation, and edu- 
cation. 


Food. Food took from 28 percent of 
consumption expenditures in the United 
States to 46 percent in Italy for wage 
workers. It took from 24 percent in 
the United States to 37 percent in Italy 
for salary workers. In the European 
countries, food took a considerably 
larger part of consumption expenditures 
for wage workers than for salary workers. 
In the United States, onthe other hand, 
wage workers spent only a slightly 
larger proportion than salary workers. 

The following tabulation shows the 
proportion of consumption expenditures 
spent on food and the proportion spent 
per household member: 


Percent of consumption 
expenditures spent 
on food 





Per house- 








Total hold 
member 

Wage workers 

United States... 27.5 7.9 
Belgium........- 38.6 10.4 
P—Ebccccecooes Sek 10.3 
Germany......... 38.8 4 
MEEEVccscccesese 45969 44,2 
Netherlands..... 34.6 8.7 
Salary workers 

United States... 24.3 7.4 
Belgium........- 29.5 8.0 
DMs cecccecee Shek 8.6 
Germany......... 33.0 9.7 
BUMEP cccccccccee. Bel 10.0 
Netherlands..... 27.1 6.8 


Because expenditures for food are af- 
fected not only by relative levels of 
income and food costs, but also by 
family size and composition, the percent 
of consumption expenditures spent on 
food per household member is the better 
statistic for expenditure comparisons. 
Salary workers in each country spent 


a smaller proportion of consumption ex- 
penditures 


per household member for 





food than wage workers. They spent 22- 
23 percent less in Belgium and the 
Netherlands, 17 percent less in France, 
11-13 percent less inGermany and Italy, 
and only 6 percent less in the United 
States. Salary workers in the Nether- 
lands spent the smallest percentage of 
consumption expenditures for food per 
household member, followed by salary 
workers in the United States. Wage 
workers in the United States spent a 
smaller proportion on food than wage 
workers in the other five countries. 
They also spent a smaller proportion 
than salary workers in Belgium, France, 
Germany, and Italy. 

The relative proportion of consump- 
tion expenditures spent for food often 
is used as an indicator of levels of 
real income. This is an application of 
Engel's Law, which assumes that smaller 


proportions of income are spent for 
food at higher income levels. While 
this application provides a convenient 
indicator, it is not a _ completely 


accurate measure of relative real in- 
come, because it relates food to con- 
sumption expenditures rather than to 
income, and does not take into account 
the different cost relatives of food 
and other commodities and services among 
countries. 


Housing. The percentage of consump- 
tion expenditures spent for housing by 
wage workers ranged from 19 percent in 
France to 25 percent inthe Netherlands. 
The percentage spent by salary workers 
ranged from 21 percent in France to 27 
percent in the United States. Salary 
workers in each country spent a larger 
proportion for housing than wage workers. 


Shelter took the largest share of 
housing expenditures in the United 
States and Italy; utilities took the 


largest share inBelgium; and, household 
furnishings took the largest share in 
France, Germany, and the Netherlands. 
The relative importance of the categories 
of housing expenditures were generally 
the same for both wage workers and 
salary workers ineach country, although 
the proportions spent for each housing 
category differed. In general, salary 
workers spent smaller proportions of 
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Table 3. 





Consumer Expenditures of Wage Workers and Salary Workers in the 





United States Belgium France 
1960-61 1963-64 1963-64 
Expenditure item and (dollars) (francs) (francs) 
household characteristic Wage Salary Wage Salary Wage Salary 
workers | workers | workers | workers | workers | workers 























Annual consumption expenditures..... 


Consumption expenditures in national currencies 1/ 





4 ,687| 


6,177] 120, 250| 174,693] 


12,739] 


18 , 300 





Percent distribution of consumption expenditures 















































Total consumption expenditures 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
POOR nc cvccssecesecccvccecenedas swe ° 2/ 27.5} 2/ 24.3 38.6 29.5 40.1 31. 
Alcohol and tobacco... cccccccccces “ 4.3 3.2 4.1 3:5 7.1 4 
BECORDL o cccccesocccsiveore Seb eveses 1.9 1.6 3/ 2.0 3/ 2.2 3/ 5.0 atm 
TOWRECSO oc coccccccccccce eecesSeuses 2.4 1.6 2.0 1.3 2.2 1 
Housing... cccccccccccccsccccccccecce es 24.2 26.6 23.2 25.4 18.7 20. 
Shelter (rent and repairs)........ 4/ 7.9 4/ 9.7 5.3 6.1 4.8 5. 
UCELECletas oo ccwsvcsveccere teocwue 5.1 4.6 8.5 7.9 5.3 4 
Household furnishings............. 5.8 5.6 7.0 7.5 6.3 6. 
Household operations..........++. . 5.4 6.7 5/ 2.4 5/ 3.9 5/ 2.3 5/ 3. 
CEOCHEMG 6 oc a sccccccccececceses ecsees 11.0 41.5 15.1 14.9 11.1 12. 
Personal and medical care......... ee 7.7 8.1 3.7 4.6 5.0 5. 
Personal care........ deb etesion eee 3.2 3.0 1.1 1.6 1.6 2 
MaGieah CORSs cc cccccccccscccscsece 4.5 5.1 2.5 3.0 3.4 3 
Entertainment, recreation, and 
education 6/......+.+. eorecccocece Z/ 5.9 7/ 7.3 6.3 8.4 6.7 9.8 
Transportation......... eccecersseees 17.6 16.5 8/ 9.1] 8/ 13.6) 8/ 11.2 8/ 8.0 
Miscellaneous.........+.+.. ee ececece 9/ 1.9 9/ 2.5 - -- -- -- 
Percent distribution of total expenditures 
Total expenditures............ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Consumption expenditures............ 79.8 74.4 86.9 84.3 92.2 90.1 
Gifts and contributions............. 3.6 4.8} 10/ 1.0} 10/ 1.0} 10/ .6} 10/ 1.0 
POrsonGl INGSUTENCEs oo oc cccccsccccced 6.4 7a 7.5 6.5 5.6 4.7 
Private insurance..........ee-. ceed -- -- 1.2 2.0 1.5 2.0 
SoGial INGuMOnSSs oo. vccovcceccsccs -- -- 6.3 4.5 4.1 2.7 
BOGRRRGL CANES so. 0060 censcccce cceed 10.2 13.7 4.5 8.2 1.6 4.2 
Household characteristics 
Household size...... Cee cevdocceevoed 3.5 3.3 3.7 3.7 3.9 3.6 
Age household head (years)......... ; 43 42 42 40 40 41 
Number Children... .ccccccsccccccces J 1.5 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.6 1.3 
Number GAIMELB sce sccccccccccccsccced ll/ .9 = =611/ 1.1 -- -- -- --| 
Households with wife working 
CED oc cncenpt tees cocetenes es 4 -- -- 21 23) 26 29 
1/ Par value exchange rates: US$1=50 Belgian itures for vacations and outings, included in 


francs, 4.937 French francs, 4 deutsche marks, 


625 lire, and 3.62 guilders. 
2/ Including the value 
pay in kind. 
3/ Excluding alcohol 
home, included in food. 
4/ Including the value 
as pay in kind. 
5/ Excluding telephone 


consumed away 


of food received as 


from 


of shelter received 


and other communica- 


tions services, included in transportation. 
6/ Excluding food and transportation expend- 


food and transportation. 


7/ Excluding lodging 
outings, 
vacation tours, 


tions and 
all-expense 


cellaneous. 
8/ Including communications services. 
9/ Including all-expense vacation tours. 


10/ Including association dues, 


expenditures for vaca- 
included in shelter, 
included in mis- 


and 


legal fees, 


and expenditures for ceremonies (e.g., weddings, 
funerals). 
1l/ Full-time earners only. 
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United States, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands, 1960-64 






















































































Germany Italy Netherlands 
1962-63 1963-64 1963-64 
(marks) (lire) (guilders) Expenditure item and 
Wage Salary Wage Salary Wage Salary household characteristic 
workers | workers | workers | workers [workers | workers 
Consumption expenditures in national currencies 1/ 
8,146]  10,916/1,224,100|1,844,000 | 8,055] 11,479] Annual consumption expenditures. 
Percent distribution of consumption expenditures 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 Total consumption expenditures. 
38.8 33.0 45.9 37.1 34.6 27.1] Food. 
6.5 5.0 6.3 4.7 4.1 3.6] Alcohol and tobacco. 
3/ 3.5 3/ 2.9 3/ 3.7 3/ 2.6 3/ 1.1 3/ 1.3} Alcohol. 
3.0 2.1 2.6 2.1 3.0 2.2| Tobacco. 
22.9 25.1 19.7 21.9 25.2 25.7| Housing. 
6.7 8.3 8.6 8.9 8.0 8.3] Shelter (rent and repairs). 
5.5 5.6 4.8 4.6 6.0 5.1] Utilities. 
8.3 8.4 4.9 5.9 8.7 8.8} Household furnishings. 
5/ 2.4 5/ 2.8 5/ 1.4 5/ 2.5 5/ 2.5 5/ 3.5] Household operations. 
13.2 13.2 11.2 10.9 15.6 14.8} Clothing. 
3.1 3.5 2.3 2.9 2.8 4.0] Personal and medical care. 
2.3 2.4 1.4 1.4 1.6 1.7| Personal care. 
8 1.1 9 1.5 1.1 2.3 Medical care. 
Entertainment, recreation, and 
7.5 9.2 6.9 9.6 9.7 11.3} education 6/. 
8/ 8.0] 8/ 11.0 8/ 7.0} 8/ 12.4 8/ 7.9] 8/ 13.5} Transportation. 
°- -- 7 3 -- --| Miscellaneous. 
Percent distribution of total expenditures 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0) Total expenditures. 
79.1 78.3 91.1 89.5 79.5 73.7| Consumption expenditures. 
10/ 2.0} 10/ 2.5 10/ .7} 10/ 1.0] 10/ 1.8} 10/ 2.5|Gifts and contributions. 
12.5 9.7 7.5 7.7 12.8 11.3} Personal insurance. 
1.2 4.8 °2 4 1.9 3.2] Private insurance. 
11.3 5.0 7.4 7.3 10.9 8.1] Social insurance. 
6.4 9.4 7 1.8 5.9 12.5} Personal taxes. 
Household characteristics 
3.5 3.4 4.1 3.7 4.0 4.0] Household size. 
42 43 44 44 43 42| Age household head (years). 
1.3 1.1 1.4 1.1 1.7 1.7| Number children. 
om os oo -- -- --| Number earners 
Households with wife working 
24 16 13 14 ll 9} (percent). 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual supplement 2), U.S. Department of Labor, 
items may not equal totals. Bureau of Labor Statistics; Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands--Family 





Budzets, 1963-64 


(Social Statistics, special 








Source: United States--Consumer Expendi- 
tures and Income, Total United States, Urban 
and Rural, 1960-61 (BLS Report 237-93, and 





series, nos. 2, 6, 5, 4, and 3, respectively), 
Statistical Office of the European Communit‘es. 
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their housing expenditures for utilities 


and for household furnishings than did 
wage workers and spent larger propor- 
tions for shelter and for household 
operations. 

Shelter expenditures include rent, 
service rates, and repairs for rented 
housing, but only service rates and re- 
pairs for owned housing. The propor- 
tion of consumption expenditures taken 
by shelter, therefore, reflects not 
only relative shelter costs and income 
levels, but also the relative number of 
households living in owned or rent-free 
housing. 

The tabulation below shows. the per- 
centage of consumption expenditures taken 
by shelter expenditures and the per- 
centage of consumption expenditures that 
shelter would account for if the imputed 
rental values of owned and rent-free 
homes were included for the European 
countries and mortgage interest, property 
taxes, and property insurance were in- 


cluded for the United States. (The 
concepts and methods relating to the 
treatment of shelter expenditures are 


discussed in the first article.) 


Percentage of consump- 
tion expenditures 











Shelter Shelter 
expendi- cuasump- 
tures tion 1/ 
Wage workers 

United States... 7.9 12.2 
Belgium........--. 5.3 11.2 
France.....seces 4.8 8.8 
Germany.......+. 6.7 10.9 
tally .cccccccces 8.6 12.3 
Netherlands..... 8.0 9.1 

Salary workers 
United States... 9.7 14.1 
Belgium........- 6.1 13.1 
France.....seee. 5.7 9.5 
Germany......s+- 8.3 12.0 
Italy ...ccccccece 8.9 12.9 
Netherlands..... 8.3 9.9 
1/ Including imputed rental values 


countries and home- 
for the United 


for the European 
ownership expenditures 
States. 





Shelter expenditures 
less than 50 percent of "shelter con- 
sumption" in Belgium, but for over 8 
percent in the Netherlands: 


accounted for 


Shelter expenditures as 
percent of shelter 
consumption 





Wage Salary 

workers workers 

United States.. 62 65 
Belgium........ 45 43 
rs 52 57 
Germany........ 60 66 | 
Se an 68 67 | 
Netherlands.... 87 83 


Data concerning homeownership 
housing characteristics are presented 
in table 4 on page 23. In the United 
States and Belgium, over 50 percent of 
both wage workers and salary workers 
lived in owned housing, whereas, in the 
Netherlands, only 19 percent of wage 
workers and 2l percent of salary workers 
lived in houses or apartments that they 
owned. More salary workers than wage 
workers lived in homes they owned in 
the United States, France, Italy, and 
the Netherlands, while more wage workers 
owned their homes in Belgium and Ger- 
many. Table 4also shows data concerning 
rent-free housing. 

In each of the five European 
tries, salary workers lived in better 
quality housing than wage workers. 
(Data are not available for the United 
States.) In Belgium and Italy, over 
50 percent of the salary workers lived 
in 6 or more rooms, compared with 40 
percent of wage workers in Belgium and 
only 24 percent in Italy. In _ the 
Netherlands, over 40 percent of the 
salary workers lived in6 or more rooms, 
compared with under 30 percent of the 
wage workers. In France and Germany, 
about equal percentages of wage workers 
and salary workers lived in 3 to 5 
rooms--in France, about 70 percent and 
in Germany, 85 percent--but most of the 
remaining wage workers lived in only 


coun- 


1 to 2 rooms and most of the remaining 
salary workers in 6 or more rooms. 
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Table 4. Consumption Indicators--Housing, Durable Commodities, and Services--for Wage Workers and 
1 for Salary Workers in the United States, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy 
and the Netherlands, 1960-64 


































































































r Con- 
rer 80 United Stateq Belgium France Germany Italy etherlands 
Item Wage} Salary|Wage |Salary|Wage |SalaryWage |Salary)Wage |SalaryWage |Salary 
work-| work- |work-| work- |work-| work-|work-| work- |work-| work-|work-| work- 
"eS as . ers ers | ers | ers | ers| ers | ers | ers | ers | ers | ers | ers 
ter Housing characteristics 
———... | Percent of households which: 
Qwn their homes or apartment....... 51 58 52 50 34 35 33 29 37 43 19 21 
Salary} Live in rent-free housing 1/....... - -- 5 7 13 13 2 2 7 4 1 | (2/) 
or 
kers Percent of households which live in 
homes with: 
Sl Pc cckcasecescestedsatees oe, a 2|(2/) | 22] 12] 10 4 9 1 3 2 
43 SoS TOOMBS cc cccccccetecccvecccece eee -- -- 58 46 71 72 85 85 67 43 70 57 
| 6 0r more roomS.......+++. ovcece eee -- -- 40 54 8 16 5 12 24 56 27 42 
57 | Piped water.....seseeeeeeeeeees ecee -- oe 79 94 85 96 98 | 100 82 94 99 | 100 
66 BBE co cccccccccccccccccccccece esece -- -- 24 61 34 59 56 81 44 82 55 85 
67 | Flush toilet.......eseeeeees eccccce -- -- 95 98 44 70 66 87 77 88 92 99 
83 [ Commodity and service use 
| Percent of households possessing: 3/ | - 
and | Automobile........... Ceccece Ceeces «-|4/ 79|4/ 87 26 58 40 63 25 42 13 44 15 39 
onted | Motorscooter....seseecesesevecs eoee -- -- 31 12 47 28 ll 5 25 12 49 29 
‘A | Television.....sseseeeeees cecces eee -- -- 48 48 4 43 51 52 48 79 58 56 
rited | Refrigerator............... wesneeen -- -- 25] 57 | 47] 71 62} 79] SO} 82] 26] 52 
it of Washing machine...........+ cevccces -- -- 75 69 40 48 66 62 14 38 80 74 
“kers | Telephone...... seccceces eceieces cece --| = 8 | 40 1} 15 2] 20] 20] 58 9} 57 
1 the | percent of households employing 
wage domestic help.......sseeeeeee eves -- -- 2 19 2 ll 1 8 }(2/) 3 3 20 
*kers l/ Includes housing received as pay in kind and Source: United States--Consumer Expenditures and 
they free housing provided by parents or others. Income, Total United States, Urban and Rural, 1960- 
2/ Less than .5 percent. 61 (BLS Report 237-93 and Supplement 2), U.S. Depart- 
wage 3/ Possession includes both ownership and “use" by ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; Belgium, 
d in | renters and others having ordinary use of : nonowned France, Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands--Family 
and goods. Budgets, 1963-64 (Social Statistics, special series, 
k } 4/ Percent which actually won the item only. nos. 2, 6, 5, 4, and 3, respectively), Statistical 
ets Office of the European Communities. 
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in over 90 
housing in 
Piped water was 





Piped water was available 
percent of salary workers' 
all five countries. 
available also in nearly all wage 
workers' housing in Germany and the 
Netherlands, but it was available in 
only 80-85 percent of their housing in 
Belgium, France, and Italy. Flush 
toilets were available in nearly all 
salary workers' housing compared with 
90-95 percent of wage workers' housing 
in Belgium and the Netherlands; in 
nearly 90 percent of salary workers’ 
housing compared with 77 percent of wage 
workers' housing inItaly and 66 percent 
in Germany; and in 70 percent of salary 
workers' housing compared with only 45 


percent of wage workers' housing in 
France. Baths were available in over 
80 percent of salary workers' housing 


in Belgium and France, compared with 55 


percent of wage workers' housing in 
Germany and the Netherlands and less 
than 45 percent in the other three 
countries. 

Table 4 also shows data concerning 
relative consumption of household 
durables and services for the five 


European countries. In all five coun- 
tries, a considerably smaller propor- 
tion of wage worker households possessed 
refrigerators compared with salary 
worker households. In Belgium, Germany, 
and the Netherlands, however, a larger 
proportion of wage worker households 
possessed washing machines compared with 
salary worker households. A considerably 
larger proportion of salary worker house- 
holds compared with wage worker house- 
holds had the use of telephone service 
and employed domestic help in all five 
countries. 


Clothing. The percentage of consump- 
tion expenditures spent for clothing by 
wage workers ranged from 11 percent in 
the United States to 16 percent in the 
Netherlands. The percentage spent by 
salary workers ranged from 11 percent in 
Italy to 15 percent in Belgium. In the 
United States andFrance, salary workers 
spent more on clothing than wage workers, 
while in the other four countries they 
spent an equal or smaller proportion. 

Food, housing, and clothing together 
took about equal proportions of consump- 
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tion expenditures for wage workers and 
for salary workers inthe United States-. 
63 percent for wage workers and 62 per- 
cent for salary workers. In the Euro. 
pean countries, they took a significantly 
larger proportion for wage workers than 
for salary workers--in France, 70 per- 
cent for wage workers and 64 percent for 
salary workers; and, in Belgium, Germany, 
and the Netherlands, 75-77 percent for 
wage workers and 68-71 percent for 
salary workers. 








Personal and _ medical care. Per- 
sonal and medical care took from 8) 
percent of consumption expenditures 


for both wage and salary workers in the/ 
United States to 2 percent for wage 
workers and 3percent for salary workers 
in Italy. Salary workers in each 
country spent more proportionally than) 
wage workers. 

Both wage and salary workers in the 
United States spent 5 percent of consump- 
tion expenditures for medical care, con- 
pared with the low of 1 percent spent 
in Germany. Medical care includes only 
medical expenditures not covered by 
insurance; the data do not include 
medical insurance payments. 

If private medical insurance expendi- 
tures for the United States and social } 
medical insurance expenditures for 
Belgium, Germany, Italy, and the Nether- | 
lands were included inmedical care, the) 
proportion of consumption expenditures | 
taken by medical care for wage workers 
would be 6 percent in the United States 
and Germany, 5 percent in Belgium, 4 
percent in the Netherlands, and 1 per- | 
cent in Italy. For salary workers it| 
would be 7 percent inthe United States, | 
4 percent inBelgium and the Netherlands, 
and 2 percent in Germany and Italy. 
Data are not available for France. 

Private medical insurance is excluded | 
for the European countries because it! 
is believed that most of the private 
medical insurance data relate to acci-| 





dent and income maintenance insurance, } 


which is excluded from medical insurance 
data for the United States. If private 
medical insurance expenditures were in- 
cluded, they would raise the proportion 
of consumption expenditures taken by 
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medical care to 5 percent for both wage 
and salary workers in the Netherlands 
and for salary workers in Belgium and 
Germany . 


Transportation. IntheUnited States, 
wage workers spent 18 percent of con- 
sumption expenditures for transportation 
and salary workers slightly less, 17 
percent. In the five European countries, 
salary workers spent from 11 percent to 
16 percent for transportation, while 
wage workers spent from 7 percent to ll 
percent. 

The largest proportions of both wage 
workers and salary workers who owned 
automobiles, 79 percent and 87 percent 
respectively, were inthe United States. 
More wage workers in the United States 
owned automobiles than salary workers 
in the other five countries. Sixty- 
three percent of the salary workers in 
France owned automobiles, 58 percent in 
Belgium; and 39-44 percent in Germany, 





Italy, and the Netherlands. Among wage 
workers, 40 percent in France owned 
automobiles; 25-26 percent in Belgium 


and Germany, and 13-15 percent in Italy 
and the Netherlands. 

While a smaller proportion of wage 
workers than salary workers in the five 


European countries owned automobiles, 
they more often owned motorscooters. 
Nearly 50 percent of the wage workers 
in France and the Netherlands owned 


scooters, 3l percent inBelgium; 25 per- 
cent in Italy; and 1l percent in Ger- 
many. Motorscooters were owned by 28- 
29 percent of the salary workers in 
France and the Netherlands; by 12 per- 
cent in Belgium and Italy; and by 5 per- 
cent in Germany. 


Entertainment, recreation, and educa- 
tion. Wage workers spent from 6 per- 
cent of consumption expenditures in the 
United States to 10 percent in the 
Netherlands for entertainment, recrea- 
tion, and education. Salary workers 
spent from7 percent inthe United States 
to ll percent in the Netherlands. In 
all six countries, salary workers spent 
a larger proportion of consumption ex- 





penditures than did wage workers. The 
above percentages do not reflect all 
consumption expenditures devoted to 





leisure activities, because most ex- 
penditures for vacations and outings 
are excluded. 

Television possession was highest among 
wage workers in the Netherlands (58 
percent) and lowest in France (34 per- 
cent). Among salary workers, television 
possession was highest inItaly (79 per- 
cent) and lowest inFrance (43 percent). 
More salary workers than wage workers 
possessed television receivers in Italy 
and France, while in Belgium, Germany, 
and the Netherlands, the proportions of 
wage workers and salary workers possess- 
ing television were about equal. 


Non-Consumption Expenditures 


Nonconsumption expenditures primarily 
consist of personal taxes and personal 
insurance. Wage workers inthe five 
European countries paid a larger part 
of nonconsumption expenditures for in- 
surance than for taxes. Salary workers 
in France, Germany, and Italy also paid 
more for insurance, while salary workers 
in Belgium paid more for taxes than for 
insurance. Both wage workers and salary 
workers in the United States paid sub- 
stantially more for taxes than for in- 
surance. 


Insurance. Personal insurance took 
from 6 percent of total expenditures for 
wage workers and 5 percent for salary 
workers in France to 13 percent for wage 
workers and 11 percent for salary workers 
in the Netherlands. Wage workers spent 
a larger proportion of total expendi- 
tures for insurance than salary workers 
did in Belgium, France, Germany, and the 
Netherlands. Salary workers spent a 
larger proportion in the United States 
and Italy. 

In all five European countries, social 
insurance accounted for more of personal 
insurance expenditures than private in- 
surance, both for wage workers and for 
salary workers. The proportion of in- 
surance expenditures taken by social in- 
surance was larger forwage workers than 
for salary workers. In Italy, social in- 
surance accounted for 97 percent of per- 
sonal insurance expenditures for wage 
workers and 95 percent for salary workers; 
in Germany, 90 percent for wage workers 
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and 52 percent for salary workers; in 
the Netherlands, 85 percent for wage 
workers and 72 percent for salary workers; 
in Belgium, 84 percent for wage workers 
and 69 percent for salary workers; and, 
in France, 73 percent for wage workers 
and 57 percent for salary workers. Data 
are not available forthe United States. 


Taxes. For wage workers, personal 
taxes took only 1 percent of total ex- 


ERRATA 


penditures in Italy; 2 percent in France; | 
5-6 percent in Belgium, Germany, and| 
the Netherlands; and 10 percent in the| 
United States. For salary workers, | 
taxes took 2 percent of total eae 
tures in Italy; 4 percent in France; | 
8-9 percent in Belgium and Germany; and 
13-14 percent in the United States ani | 
the Netherlands. In all six countries, | 
salary workers paid more for taxes than| 


wage workers. | 


The shelter consumption data for wage and salary workers 
in the EEC countries on page 11 of the first article in 
this series were slightly in error because of a miscal- 
culation of the total value of shelter consumption. The 
effect of the correction is to raise the ratio of shelter 
consumption to total consumption expenditures by about 
l percent. The revised figures are shown below: 


Percent of consumption expenditures 
taken by shelter consumption 


Belgium. ...-csccess 12.1 
PEONCE ccc cccccccccs 9.1 
GOTMORY oc cccccccces 11.4 
Italy........ oecece 12.5 
Netherlands........ 9.4 


Percent of shelter consumption 
taken by shelter expenditures: 


Belgium...... ecccce 44 
PEONCO.cccccccces ee 55 
Germany........ sees 63 
BOBEV cccaccocce sae 67 


Netherlands........ 85 














U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 
Effective July 13,1969 


Editor’s Note.--All questions regarding living quarters allowances 
Should be directed to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of F or- 


eign Labor and Trade. 


Explanation of changes in allowance rates 


from one time period to another is not available. 


The following table presents recent re- 
visions to the living quarters allow- 
ances established by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State for the use of Federal 
agencies having civilian personnel 
stationed abroad. The complete list of 
allowances was published in the May 
1968 issue of Labor Developments Abroad, 
along with an explanation of the method 


followed in establishing the allowance 
schedules and the limitations to the 
published allowance schedules. Revi- 
sions are published quarterly in the 


August, November, and February issues. 

The allowance schedule is established 
with relation to three factors: Salary, 
family size, and the cost of housing. 
The allowances are based upon the aver- 
age cost of housing for each salary 
group and family class. 

The table presents 
allowances for the 
salary groups: 


living quarters 
following four 


Approximate basic salary, 
excluding allowances 


Group 2...... $15,000-$25,999 
Group 3...... 9,000- 14,999 
Group 4...... 6,000- 8,999 
Group 5...... Under 6,000 





The prescribed allowance for Group l, 
which includes only chiefs of mission 
and ambassadors, is double the primary 
“with family" rate for Group 2. 

The table shows two basic allowance 
rates: The “without family" rate and 
the primary “with family" rate. The 
primary. “with family" rate is payable 
to an employee who has one family mem- 
ber living with him. In addition, the 
following supplements are payable to an 
employee who has more than one family 
member living with him: 


Total persons in Additional annual 


dwelling allowance 
3-4 persons........ $200 
5-6 persons........ 400 
7 persons or more.. 600 


There is no correlation between the 
living quarters allowances andthe cost- 
of-living indexes compiled by the U.S. 
Department of State. At many posts where 
the cost of living, excluding quarters, 


is well below the Washington level, 
there exist relatively high housing 
costs because of severe housing short- 
ages. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 
Effective July 13, 1969 








Family status and salary group 






































Country and city Primary with family Without family 
2 3 4 5 2 3 4 5 

Australia: 

ss cng sin. 0p a neakisenese $3,200 | $2,800 | $2,400 | $1,800 | $2,600 | $2,100 | $1,700 | $1,500 

EERE OE Tee Te ee 3,600 | 3,600; 2,700; 2,400 |} 3,400 { 2,700 | 2,400 1,800 
Bahamas nc ent tenene ce 5,500 4,900 3,700 2,800 4,600 3,300 2,600 2,300 
a debs usecdensesrdeeens 3,200} 2,700} 2,400} 2,200} 2,700}] 2,000 | 2,000 | 2,000 
Belgium: Antwerp........ee.e+. 3,700 3,300 2,500 2,000 2,600 2,000 1,700 1,600 
China (Taiwan): 

TAICHUNG oc occcsccvesescocece 2,000 1,500 1,400 1,100 1,500 | 1,400 1,200 800 

NN PIECE ST TT ee TTT 2,400 | 2,200/ 1,900 1,500 | 2,000 1,700 1,700 1,300 
EE do int 24 oda een ise 3,200 | 3,000; 2,600] 2,000} 3,000; 1,900 1,600 1,500 
ROUSOMET BORER. cc cc eccscces 2,800 | 2,100} 2,000; 1,600 | 2,000; 1,600 1,600 1,300 
po ee ee ee ee 3,500 | 3,200} 2,500} 1,800} 2,800/] 2,400] 1,800} 1,400 
Jamaica: Kingston............. 3,000} 2,700} 2,400} 1,800} 2,400] 2,200 1,800 1,600 
Japan: TokyO 1/...cccscccccees 2,600 2,100 1,800; 1,400 | 2,100 1,900 1,500 1, 200 
Jordan: Amman.......... aden eee 3,400 3,200 2,700 1,800 | 3,000 2,200 2,100 1,600 
Luxembourg: Luxembourg........ 2,700 2,200 2,200 1,500 2,200 1,500 1,500 1,200 
BOrWRys GSiO. ccccccccccccccess 3,000 2,800 2,200 1,600 2,400 1,800 1,600 1,400 
Philippines: Manila........... 3,800 3,300 2,800 1,900 2,400 2,200 1,700 1,700 
Spain: Seville.....ccccrcccce, 1,600 1,400 1,300; 1,100 1,400; 1,200 1,200 900 
Switzerland: Bern 

PM etie nl Kakenguiwedoads 3,300} 3,000] 2,400] 1,700] 3,000} 2,100] 1,700 | 1,400 

eT 4,100 | 3,600} 2,500} 1,900| 3,100] 2,100 1,900 1,700 

Eo 6cccdsssesevecestoace 3,300 | 2,800; 2,000} 1,600 | 2,600| 2,100 1,600 1, 200 
Thailand: Bangkok............. 3,800 | 3,500} 3,000; 2,600 | 3,100] 2,600 | 2,400 | 2,200 
Trinidad end Tobago: 

Port -of -Spainecccccccsccccece 3,300} 2,700; 2,300 1,700 | 2,300; 1,900 1,700 | 1,500 
Turkey: 

Adana-Incirlik.......sccccecee 1,500 1,500 1,400; 1,200 1,400} 1,400 1,200 1,000 

pe re ae 2,400] 2,100 1,700} 1,500] 2,100; 1,500] 1,500 1,500 

Bambr-Ghald oc ccccccceccoscecs 1,700} 1,600}] 1,300] 1,100 1,400] 1,300 1,100 | 1,100 

1/ Including Yokohama. The supplemental Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances 
living quarters allowance plan for Tokyo and Staff 


Yokohama has been discontinued. 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, | 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the regional offices of 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10001; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30309; 210S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
60604; 911 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 64106; 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19107; 

N. Akard St., Dallas, Tex. 75201; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisc 


» Calif. 


94102. 
LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 
BLS Report No.: Price BLS Report No.: Pric 

S04 Anmpentina (1968) 2.0 cccccccakeees $0.65 Dt Gi Ci he cngabaeseenessewe $0.45 
S38 ..dueteeiia (i967). owe csasdeseducs 45 See ee. CAs #454 0 46beN ee vasve A 
Bea | MaOteia C19G3) «cvcscscecessctawa -40 ee . SOE EERODD 4 + asd vetwonescece . 5 
218 Bolivia (1962) ...cccccsccccsccese «30 25F Libya CLI9GG) ccc cccccvcccecccse : 
337 Botswana (1968).......ccceseeees -40 274 Malaysia and Singapore (1965). »55 
DOP BOREL CEST) «ace 0 owe vented vse? 45 BUD . TRSOS CESSES cc ccvccivisccucss .45 
Bee BOA CESS S ccc wesccocvestencsae -40 Se «SOD TAPS P aa xdcewonwbeccces 45 
Ae Te.) era 35 258 New Guinea (1964)........0005. .50 
ae Ghee. CRISP cc ccccescnevcsbeseese 70 321 New Zealand (1967).........e6:. 
237 GColomeES CL9SZ) cccvcccesvavvdse< 35 265 Nicaragua (1964)...........6.- 
Zn0 Coste BEen CLIGZ) ccwccccccvettes .30 an. REED dno de cveacesees 
343 Dominican Republic (1968)....... -50 338 Peru (1968)... cercccveees oe 
242 Eouador (1963) ..cccccccccccvsces «35 253 Philippines (1963)............ 
Bee «6h Saivador (1966)... ccoastsceac -30 269 Saudi Arabia (1964)........... 
296 Ethiopia (1966)... wcccrcscsevces -40 289 Symin C19GS) .cccccsccsccsccers 5 
SEP | 6(GEOOEO CEOS) 2 vices s ses scvadseetn .70 BR ee 4 
22> Guatemala (1962) .ccccoccovcncesges ~25 ls DOOD Sag when. 06 ee on oon 
a tl) eer err -35 267 Thailand (1964)..........eee08. 
wee «6ERESE CEPR ciicc ccencopeesctwues -40 rr er 
JOS India (1966)... .cccccccccscdcnsas -50 239 Turkey (1963)... .ccccccccccces 
336 Indonesia (1968)... cccsccessuue’ -50 275 United Arab Republic (1964)... 
27S EEO CEOGR) cc wcccndtiadvsaseperets -40 ae A eee |” | rer re er 
221i 1 Erag C19G2) . cc cccccccessieeseree -30 327 Viet “a., South (1968)........ 
Sa>  SBOUROL CEPSZ Dic tccndcccsveeeuace -60 250 Yugoslavia (1963)........eee8. 
320 Jamaica (1967)... .ccccccccvesces -40 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 
AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF UNIT LABOR COST IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1964: 
UNITED STATES, FRANCE, GERMANY, UNITED KINGDOM (1968) BLS Bulletin 1580. 40 cents 
LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 
LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents 
ON-THE-JOB TRAINING AND WAGE-HOUR STANDARDS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES (1968) 
BLS Bulletin 1610. 60 cents 
WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 
STUDY (1966) $l 
Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the Offic 
Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. 
20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 

MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No.: 248 The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. (1963) 
263 Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. (1964) 
283 Computation of Cust-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. 
302 How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings 
in Developing Countries. (1966) 
331 How to Make an Inventory of High-Level and Skilled Manpower in 
Developing Countries. (1968) 
LABOR DIGESTS (2 to 4 pages, each country): 
Labor Conditions in Africa--5l countries. (1966) 
Labor Conditions in Europe--29 countries. (1965) 
PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. (1966) BLS Report 311 
LABOR IN THE U.S.S.R. (1969) BLS Report 358 
LABOR IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES. (1968) BLS Report 345 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON LABOR IN JAPAN. (1968) BLS Report 351 
PROGRAM AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN LABOR AND TRADE (1968) 








